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CORRESPONDENCE 

THE NEW BEAUTY 

Dear Editor: I can but stand in bewilderment before 
the vast knowledge of Mr. Ezra Pound. Did ever Hindu, 
Chinaman, Brobdignagian, or Lilliputian, crook a finger at 
the muse, but straight some wireless has brought the message 
for final judgment to his study table? He is full of fust and 
ferment against those who are at ease in Zion. He is the 
apostle of discontent — I should say pope, infallible. 

Does he not know that the same spirit of unrest, discon- 
tent, the same fust and ferment, was in the veins of Milton, 
driving him to Italy; of Wordsworth, driving him into the 
maelstrom of the French Revolution; of Tennyson, driving 
him over the Pyrenees on foot to get his heart cooled off? 
He thinks it the New Beauty; but it is in the veins of every 
colt that is turned loose in the paddock on a bright, frosty 
morning. 

He might possibly remind me, could he become in any 
most distant way aware of me at all, that there is to be a new 
heaven and a new earth ; and he might proceed to show that 
he is now building the new heaven and the new earth. But 
all new heavens and new earths — and there have been mil- 
lions of them — are, like every new growth of the coral islands, 
simply rising out of and upon the old beauty, and the new 
beauty never shakes itself loose from the old. 

"The kingdom of God cometh not by observation." 
"Canst thou by searching find out God ?" 
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The Neiv Beauty 

I am provoked, not because Mr. Pound approves of those 
who fill us with discontent. I myself indulge in discontent, 
but I also believe in modesty in criticism. And I am not 
guarding the clothes of those who stone Milton, nor am I con- 
senting unto his death. 

Mr. Pound souses that "acquaintance" of his into eternal 
limbo, because he "deliberately says that mediocre poetry is 
worth writing." Without a vast field of mediocre poetry, 
we could have no literature. Mediocre poetry is the compost 
heap on which grow Shakespeares. 

"Milton is the worst of poison." Damn! There! — have 
I got a dab of pure color on my palette at last ? 

"Whitman proclaimed himself 'a start in the right direc- 
tion.' He never said, 'American poetry is to stay where I left 
it.' " Well, in the name of common sense! — who ever wrote, 
expecting poetry to stay put where he left it? Will Mr. 
Pound's imagists stay put where he leaves them? No, my 
dear sir, all poetry, all criticism, will be like the North Pole 
— every succeeding moment it will point in a new direction 
through a period of twenty-two thousand years, and then 
begin over. 

"American poetry is of no use for the palette." Still, 
there is a wee bit of it that I'm going to smear over my pal- 
ette right now : 

Wal, it's a marcy we've got folks to tell us 
The rights an' the wrongs o' these matters, I swow ! — 

God sends London critics an' other wise fellers 
To start the world's team, when it gits in a slough ; 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Fer Ezery P. — he — he — 

Says the world '11 go right, when he hollers out Gee! 

Leroy Titus Weeks, 

P. S. May I append these attempts at pure color? 

ENTOMOLEGIACS 

I — THE JIGGER 

marvel! 

How came his pinkness 
So snugly under the skin? 
He is after pure color. 
En garde! 

II — THE CULEX 

I wandered in Dreamland. 

1 saw her radiant form Transfigured. 
Something had hummed in my ear 
And made me dream. 

Then bit me! 
I sent her my dream! 

TOMMY ROT 

A weaver sits at court. 

He has 

A 

Wonderful loom, 

With fruit of pure color. 

None but the initiated may see the web ? 

The Queen 

And her maids of honor 

Stand about and praise: 

"The New Beauty ! 

Behold! 

Old things are passed away, 

And 
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Entomolegiacs 

All things 

Are become new!" 

The courtiers 
Tumble over themselves 
To get to it. 
"Wonderful ! 

Wonderful ! 

Wonderful!" 

Huh! 
I can't see any web. 
There isn't any. 
But there is a mighty rattling of the loom ! 

I whip out my rapier, and slash the magic web. 

The jig is up. L. T. W. 

A WORD FROM THE DIAL 

Dear Madam: In your March issue, in a report of an 
"editors' night" at the Book and Play Club, I find it stated 
that "the editor of The Dial admitted his aversion from its 
conventionality"; and also that The Dial, along with other 
Chicago periodicals, "confessed bitter struggles to keep above 
water." I trust you will consider it only courteous to state 
in your next issue that the editor of The Dial, who happens 
to be the present writer, did not attend the meeting referred 
to, and so could not have made either the admission or the 
confession quoted above. Faithfully yours, 

Waldo R. Browne. 

Note. Mr. Lucian Cary, who represented The Dial on the 
occasion referred to, was then associate editor, and he is no 
longer connected with the paper. The editor of Poetry regrets 
the unintended injustice to Mr. Browne. 
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